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Membership of 19 Religious Bodies, 1929-52 
A Special Tabulation 


In the period 1929-52, inclusive, 18 large Protestant 
bodies reported a gain in total membership from 24,641,- 
243 persons to 35,160,482, or 42.7 per cent. 

During the same years the officially reported Roman 
Catholic membership increased from 20,078,202 persons to 
30,253,427, or 50.7 per cent. 

The membership of both the Protestant bodies and of 
the Roman Catholic Church increased more rapidly in the 
period 1942-52 than in the earlier years. 

This tabulation is limited to the figures of those large 
Protestant bodies that have published yearly reports (with 
a few exceptions noted below), and to the published 
figures in the Official Catholic Directory, New York. The 
Protestant members here included are equal to 65 per cent 
of all Protestant members reported to the Yearbook of 
American Churches, 1953, for the year 1952. This is the 
latest year for which figures were available for all 18 
bodies, when this was written. The figures are for Con- 
tinental United States only, meaning the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. In further explanation, it should 
be stated that the figures given below, for Continental 
United States, are for some bodies less than the published 
membership. Certain bodies in the U. S., when they publish 
their total membership, include persons in Hawaii, Alaska, 
West Indies, Canada, and other nations. 

The trends summarized above differ from those for 
Protestantism as a whole; it has been indicated many 
times in this SERVICE that since 1906, the date of an early 
Census of Religious Bodies made by the Bureau of the 
Census, total Protestant Church membership reported has 
increased at about the same rate as the officially reported 
Roman Catholic membership. Protestants were about 60 
per cent of the total membership of all religious bodies in 
1906, and also in 1952. 


What About Adult Membership? 


In Protestant circles particularly the question comes, 
what about adult membership? The question cannot be 
answered precisely for either the Protestants or the Ro- 
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man Catholics, because neither publish figures on, say, 
the proportion of members 13 years of age and over. In 
1945, the editor of the Yearbook of American Churches, 
after a long, exhaustive study, reported an estimate of 
some 5,000,000 Protestant members under 13 years of age. 
the only recent statistical data available on this matter 
for the Roman Catholic Church are the reports published 
in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, and 1936. In 
1936, according to that Census, 72.6 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic parishes reporting were 13 
years of age and over. 

For six of the 18 Protestant bodies included in this 
tabulation, figures are published distinguishing “con- 
firmed” membership from total membership. These are 
five Lutheran bodies, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In these six bodies, in 1929, 67.4 per cent of the 
total membership was reported to be “confirmed.” In 1952, 
the proportion was 67.8 per cent. The highest propor- 
tion reported was 71.5 per cent, in the year 1942. For the 
other Protestant bodies included in this tabulation, it is 
understood that the proportion of members 13 years of 
age and over is close to total membership, but no precise 
figures are published. 


How Many Inactive, Non-Resident Members? 

Another question that is often raised, and cannot be 
answered with national data, has to do with the propor- 
tion of members classified as “inactive,” or “non-resident.” 
Six Protestant bodies listed in tables below, reporting 
14,741,867 members, state that 2,505,046, or 17 per cent, 
are in a category labelled with one or more of three 
adjectives: ““Absent, Inactive, Non-Resident.” 
Membership Not Included 

Among the 27,085,664 members in 1952 not included 
were 5,000,000, reported to be in Jewish congregations ; 
2,353,783 in Eastern churches; 1,500,000 members of 
the Churches of Christ ; and 1,210,336 Latter Day Saints. 
The remaining members not represented in the tabulation, 
included 13 groups or “families” made up of 72 bodies, 
and numerous small bodies. 

Explanatory Matter, Including Tables 
This article contains only a summary of a longer manu- 


script. Certain explanatory matter, including a few tables 
and sources, follows: 


Total Church Membership of 18 Protestant Bodies, 
1929-1952 (Continental United States) 
Year Number Year Number 


= 
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Year Number Year Number 

25,690,687 29,448,147 
19036 ...... 26,145,809 30,736,125 
1937 ...... 26,349,389 eee 31,423,572 
1938 ...... 27 001 ,669 1948 ...... 32,034,323 
27 403,253 1949 ...... 32,816,450 
1940 ...... 27,430,745 33,650,935 
1941 ...... 27,989,571 1951 ...... 34,390,213 
1942 ...... 28,379,433 35,160,482 


Membership of Bodies listed, 1929 and 1952 

Because of limitation of space, we reproduce below 
the membership reported for the years 1929 and 1952 only. 
Data for intervening years are in the unpublished manu- 
script in the files of the Department of Research and 
Survey. 


Religious Body Total Membership* 


1929 1952 

American Baptist Convention ... 1,399,540 — 1,557,816 
Southern Baptist Convention .... 3,770,645 7,634,493 
Church of the Brethren ......... 134,272 188,189 
Congregational Christian Churches 1,038,704 — 1,250,471 
Disciples of Christ, International 

Evangelical & Reformed Church** 610,936 751,003 
evangelical United Brethren 

603,605 724,055 
American Lutheran Church*** .. 480,320 767 402 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 

314,864 480,269 
Evangelical Lutheran Church .... 471,515 888,634 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 1,075,464 — 1,784,175 
United Lutheran Church in 

1,355,196 2,000,456 
The Methodist Church ......... 7,245,314 9,163,951 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. . 457,855 745,046 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 1,962,977 2,441,388 
United Presbyterian Church 

of North America ........... 176,126 222,201 
Protestant Episcopal Church .... 1,819,401 2,550,831 
Reformed Church in America ... 159,325 194,475 

24,641,243 35,160,482 


* Baptized persons, both adults and children, are included in the 
figures for the following six bodies: American Lutheran, Augus- 
tana Lutheran, Evangelical Lutheran, Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, United Lutheran, and Protestant Episcopal. 

** Evangelical and Reformed Church. The 1929 figure for Evan- 
gelical Synod estimated at 74.8 per cent of membership in Reformed 
Church in U. S. in 1929, based on 1930 proportions. These bodies 
merged in 1934, 

*** American Lutheran Church. The 1929 figure represents 99.1 
per cent of membership in 1930, which was the proportion which 
1930 membership was of 1931 membership. 


Roman Catholic Membership 
(Continental United States) 


1929-52 
1929 ...... 20,078,202 1936 ...... 20,831,139 
1930 20,091,598 ...... 21,322,688 
1931 ...... 20,1 12. 21,276,882 
20,598,509 1941... 22,457,797 
1935... 20,609,302 22 787,194 


Year Number Year Number 

23,261,648 26,559,343 
23,805,618 27,610,308 
24,344,071 28,470,092 
25,916,697 30,253,427 


Increase in Membership of 18 Protestant Bodies 
and in the Roman Catholic Church 


Rate of Increase in 

18 Protestant Bodies |Rate of Increase in 
Period Inclusive Adult Roman Catholic 

Membership Membership} Membership 

1929-32 2.7 2.6 0.3 
1932-37 4.1 4.5 5.8 
1937-42 77 8.3 6.9 
1942-47 10.7 10.4 13.7 
1947-52 11.9 10.8 | 16.7 - 
1929-52 427 420 | 50.7 


“Absent, Inactive, or Non-Resident” Members Reported 
by Six of the Eighteen Protestant Bodies, 
For the Year 1952 


| Absent, Inactive, 
Non-Resident 
Per cent 
Number of Total 


2,505,046 17.0 


Total 
Rel, Body Membership 


Six bodies combined .. 14,741,867 
American Bapt. 


Convention ....... 1,557,816 311,719 20.0 
Congr. Christian 
1,269,466 153,382? 15.6 


Disciples of Christ, 
Intern. Convention. 1,815,627 
Evang. United 
Brethren Church .. 724,055 
The Methodist Church 9,180,428 
Reformed Church 
in America ....... 


283,956 15.6 


94,308! 13.0 
1,624,466° 17.7 


34,215* 17.6 


194,475 | 


1 Non-resident. 

2Absent members (These figures include members in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada). 

3Inactive members (By action of the 1952 General Conference, 
this figure will not be shown hereafter). 

4 Absent or inactive. 


Sources 


1. Year Book of the American Baptist Convention— 
Summary of Denominational Statistics. 

2. Annual of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

3. Yearbook, Church of the Brethren—-Summary Statis- 

tical Report. 

The Year Book of the Congregational Christian 

Churches—Summary IT. 

. Disciples of Christ Year Book—Statistical Tables. 

Year Book of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

. The Year Book (Church Annual) of the Evangelical 

United Brethren. 

. Yearbook of the American Lutheran Church—Mem- 
bership and Services of the American Lutheran 
Church. 

9. Reports of the Synods of the Augustana Evangelical 

Lutheran Church—Summary Statistics. 

10. Reports of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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11. Statistical Yearbook of the Lutheran Synod—Mis- 
souri Synod. 

12. Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica—Statistical Report of the U.L.C. in America. 

13. General Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Church—Recapitulation Totals. 

14. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States—Statistical Summary 
by Synods. 

15. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America—Statis- 
tical Tables. 

16. Minutes of the General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church—Synodical Summary. 

17. The Episcopal Church Annual—Table of Statistics. 

18. Acts and Proceedings of the General Assembly of the 
Reformed Church in America—Summary view of 
the Reformed Church in America. 

19. The Official Catholic Directory, published annually 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


Trends in World Population and Production 


A large-scale study of population and production 
throughout the world has been made by W. S. Woytinsky 
and his wife, E. S. Woytinsky and issued by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York. (World Population and 
Production, 1953. $12.00.) The study was jointly financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Fund. 

Looking forward to the end of the present century, 
the Woytinskys believe that the future growth of world 
population will be associated not with the growth of 
poverty but with a steady improvement in living condi- 
tions. They estimate that world population, which stood 
at approximately 2,400,000,000 in 1950, will “reach ap- 
proximately 3,250,000,000 by the year 2000.” 

The Woytinskys find that the United States has a birth 
rate somewhere in the middle range of birth rates of the 
various nations. Births per 1,000 of population in the 
United States in 1950 stood at 23.4, which was higher than 
Italy (19.6), Pakistan (18 in 1948), Western Germany 
(16.2), and the United Kingdom (16.1), but lower than 
India (26.7 in 1949), Yugoslavia (30.2 in 1948) and 
China (an estimated 40.7 in 1943). The authors say: 
“The USSR is the only European nation that reported 
a birth rate above 35 per 1,000 before the war, but the 
accuracy of these statistics is questionable.” 

Another finding is to the effect that the United States 
has approximately 40 per cent of total income of the 
people of the world. In 1948—the year for which most 
inclusive information is available—total income of the 
people of the world amounted to about $548,000,000,000. 
Estimates for ten years earlier, 1938, indicated that the 
United States had only about one quarter of world in- 
come, but there was a sharp rise for the U. S. during 
World War II and after. 

“When continents and individual countries are plotted 
on a world map on the scale of their income in the same 
way as they are plotted on the scale of population on 
distorted population maps, the United States appears to 
be twice as large as Asia and one and one half times the 
size of Europe, while the USSR is smaller than the 
United Kingdom.” 

Surveying possibilities for economic advancement, the 
Woytinskys find that the Western nations, in Europe and 
America, are now sharing their financial resources and 
technical and industrial knowledge to aid underdeveloped 
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areas to build up their own prosperity. The authors note 
that “ambitious plans for economic revival have been de- 
veloped in recent years in different parts of South Amer- 
ica, the Near East and Far East. Large-scale experiments 
are in progress in Africa.” 

The survey notes considerable differences in per capita 
income in various sections of a single country. Thus, 
while the United States as a whole is far ahead of all 
other nations in per capita income, the Woytinskys point 
out that “Mississippi, with per capita income of less than 
$750, trailed such countries as Canada, the United King- 
dom, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia and New 
Zealand. Such states as Louisiana, Virginia and New 
Mexico had a per capita income slightly above that of 
the richest countries, Switzerland and New Zealand. Ten 
states—New York, Illinois, Nevada, Connecticut, Mon- 
tana, California, New Jersey, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia and South Dakota . . . had more than twice the 
per capita income of the United Kingdom and Denmark.” 

Looking into available estimates on family income dis- 
tribution in the United States, the Woytinskys say, “With 
reservation for the margin of error, these estimates show 
that the distribution of income in the United States has 
changed since 1935-36 in the direction of greater equality. 
The Economic Report of the President, 1949, records 
a reduction in the relative share of the rich in national 
income and an increase in the share of the lower and 
middle groups. A further shift in the same direction was 
indicated in the President’s Report in 1950.” Scanty 
figures available indicate that something of the same trend 
could be seen in Germany after World War I and in 
France after World War II. 

Examining the world’s industrial capacity, the authors 
find that the United States and Canada accounted for 
approximately half the world’s industrial output in 1947 ; 
northwestern Europe, for 20 per cent. The USSR claimed 
the equivalent of 10 per cent of the world’s total (about 
$18,000,000,000, at current U. S. prices). The remaining 
20 per cent was widely dispersed. 

The report points out that “of the net value of approx- 
mately $182,000,000,000 of industrial output in 1950, 
about 90 per cent originated in the Northern Hemisphere. 
More specifically, North America and Europe accounted 
for 75 per cent.” 

Looking to the future, the report says, “If our industrial 
civilization is to become a universal pattern of world 
economy, this concentration of manufacturing in the hands 
of a minority of mankind will cease. The probable trend 
is toward geographic dispersion of manufacturing, as 
handicrafts in Asia, Africa and South America yield to 
modern methods of production.” 

Analyzing the role of the United States in this evolving 
process, the authors say, “economic cooperation inaugu- 
rated by the Marshall Plan and through international pro- 
ductivity councils has replaced the traditional policy of 
cut-throat competition. The United States leads in this 
drive. It has opened its secrets of efficiency and technical 
and managerial know-how to its potential competitors, 
urging them to send their experts to its factories and mines 
to learn American methods of production and industrial 
organization. 

“This policy is without precedent, just as the present 
concentration of economic power in the hands of a single 
nation is without precedent. But peace, political stability 
in the world, economic revival of widerdeveloped areas, 
and prosperity in free nations are vital to the United 
States. It has no chance to survive as an isolated island 
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of abundance in an ocean of poverty. Its economic su- 
premacy will become highly vulnerable if the economic 
trend proves to be toward accumulation of wealth in one 
part of the world and desolation in others.” 


The Need for Active Christian Politicians 


Dorothy N. Dolbey, Acting Mayor of Cincinnati, called 
for active Christian politicians in an address at the Silver 
Bay Conference on the Christian World Mission in 1954, 
which was reprinted in The City Church (New York, 
a periodical of the National Council of Churches, Septem- 
ber-October, 1954. Although this country was “founded 
on religious faith,” only periodically does the church 
“waken to its responsibility to send a clarion call for de- 
cent, honest government. . . . It happened in Cincinnati 
thirty years ago. The Charter Committee was formed in 
the church parlors of Christ Episcopal Church, with the 
rector, Dr. Frank Nelson, as one of the leaders. Things 
were so bad that Cincinnati had the reputation of being 
the worst governed city in the United States. And today? 
Cincinnati is known as the home of good government, but 
twenty-eight years of reform is no longer exciting and 
now few ministers have the courage to speak out for the 
Citizens’ Committee. Why? Because of pressure groups 
within their congregations—leading business men who 
say: ‘Hands off—the church must not get into politics.’ ” 

It is “imperative,” Mayor Dolbey said, that “the church 
preach and teach first, that in a democracy such as we have 
in America, politics is everybody’s business,” and that the 
church “challenge its members to seek the facts.” It is the 
“role of the church” to “foster a dynamic public opinion.” 

There are in Cincinnati “half the number of pinballs in 

the whole state of Ohio. An ordinance was written twelve 
years ago that favored them, written by the council for 
pinball operators. We have all the rough element and 
everything else coming in to our city because of that... . 
The church person doesn’t go into bars where pinball ma- 
chines are so he doesn’t really care about it... . When 
you allow that particular kind of racket to maintain itself, 
three things happen. Your police force pretty soon be- 
comes infected. Our police chief, who is a wonderful 
Presbyterian layman, and who teaches a Sunday School 
class, is really quite eager to see the thing cleaned up. He 
says, ‘I know some of my policemen are taking bribes.’ 
- “And then it affects the judicial branch. I know two 
judges who are certainly being paid off today. I can’t 
— it in a court, so I keep quiet until I have a few more 
acts. 

“And then the last, the legislative group. One of our 
council is there because his uncle is one of the pinball 
men and spent $30,000 on the election three years ago. The 
police chief says if we don't do something about it pretty 
soon, in a few years no councilman will be elected to the 
city of Cincinnati unless he is in favor of pinballs. . . . 

“The church must not hesitate to present the facts of 
social problems that exist. We have a Negro vacancy 
fate of zero in Cincinnati. . .. We have discovered that 
2 certain group lobby that is against us is making money 
on the scarcity and demand idea. So those of us who 
care are determined to break the deadlock by arousing the 
interest of the clergy and the churches. They don’t 
have to take sides; they just have to get up and _ tell 
what the situation is. ... My minister did and you should 
have heard the four or five business men who came to him 
afterwards, threatening this and that if that kind of thing 
were said again.” 

: Mayor Dolbey went on to tell of a church which would 


take Negro children in the vacation church school but 
not in the Sunday school and of another which would not 
accept a Negro church member. Both ministers resigned 
over the issue. In the second church “it made a lot of 
difference.” A third church decided before the issue was 
raised that Negroes would be accepted. Her own minister, 
she said, had declared that he would resign if the first Ne- 
gro to apply were not accepted—but that “takes courage.” 

Finally, the church must “really support those who are 
officially, sacrificially, endeavoring to deal with the prob- 
lems of our city at first hand—and that is not easy. For 
you are accused of taking sides. It requires diplomacy 
and tact, but it has got to be done... . ” 


Advertising Psychologist 


“Your dreams, your desires, and the rumblings of your 
subconscious, formerly sacred to you and your analyst, 
have been charted by advertising psychologists, eager to 
learn how you buy and why you buy, and therefore how 
they can sell you many, many more products,” writes 
Lydia Strong in an article, “They're Selling Your Uncon- 
scious,” in The Saturday Review, New York, November 
13, 1954. 

‘Motivational research” is now the emphasis among the 
advertising fraternity. “The fatter the advertising budget, 
the greater the probability that Freud helped write the 
copy. Firms pay huge fees to psychological consultants 
for what Business Week has called bluntly ‘an effort to 
pry off the top of the consumer’s head’ and ‘to find out 
what makes him tick.’ ” 

The specialists in motivational research have been hav- 
ing great struggles while advising the advertisers of ciga- 
rettes. One group of psychologists has “recommended 
that ,cigarette advertising should combine a promise of 
pleagure with a note of reassurance.” In one project the 
characteristics of non-smokers and smokers will be inten- 
sively studied. 

This type of study is not new. Over 50 years ago 
Walter Dill Scott published his book, The Psychology of 
Advertising. Since then “a thriving industry has grown 
up in this field.” “Motivational research . . . attempts to 
learn not what the consumer says he wants but what he 
really wants and why he wants it.” 

A manufacturer of red nail-polish did well with a 
product which certain women had “rejected with disgust.” 
This is explained by a psychologist with the words that 
“the very strength of the women’s protest proved the 
strength of their desire.” 

“In a subsistence economy hidden buying motives might 
not matter. . . . But in the United States millions have 
more than satisfied survival needs. We have extra money 
with which to indulge our fancies, and depth psychology 
plays a large part in the battle for these ‘discretionary 
dollars.’ 

Techniques vary from depth interviews with selected 
consumers to extensive word association tests. But ap- 
parently “the depth interview is the most widely used M.R. 
technique.” 

“‘A Short Manual on Social Action” 


How to Influence Public Policy is the title of a booklet, 
subtitle quoted above, by Elizabeth Wickenden, published 
by American Association of Social Workers, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (25 cents a copy). Miss Wickenden 
is one of the Association’s consultants on public social 
policy. She writes on “the philosophic base of social 
action,” and gives advice on both the administrative and 
legislative processes. 
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